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The Voice as an Index of Character. 


By Jessie ALLEN FOWLER. 


The voice is constantly interpreting 
the character of the individual who 
speaks ; in fact, there is as much to be 
told from the physiognomy of the 
voice as from one’s handwriting, 
walk, handshake or any features of 
the face. . 

The voice corresponds with the 
character of the instrument by which 
it is made, which is proven in the 
different people we meet, and the vari- 
ous animals and their different ways 
of expressing their wants. The per- 
sonality in the voice shows itself in 
the vibrations of Nature everywhere, 
and character is represented in every 
department of it. 

That the voice is constantly inter- 
preting character wherever it is man- 
ifested, is found in the individual, the 
animal, the bird, the flower, the plant, 
the grain, the wind and the waves. 

Character is also expressed in the 
vibratory sounds of mechanical things 
as in the rattling shells and booming 
cannon, the whistles of the factory 





and the clanging of bells of the loco- 
motive, steamer or church. 

We still find character represented 
in the vibrations of tone, in the lan- 
guage of trees, all of which have a 
language of their own and one only 
needs to go into the country on a 
windy night to realize this fact. 

Strange as it may seem when 
studying this subject, one must note 
the organs used by the voice; the 
classification of voices ; the personality 
of the voice in the shape of the head; 
the vibrations of the voice in the vari- 
ous temperaments; the voice of the 
babe; the child; the sweetheart; the 
husband; the wife; the father; the 
mother ; the teacher ; the educated and 
the uneducated ; the national and local 
twangs and inflections; the influence 
of pitch—high or low, slow or rapid; 
—the effect of all voices (especially 
those of the mother, the doctor and 
nurse) on the sick; national voices 
compared (such as the American with 
the English, the German with the 
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French) ; typiczl voices like the devo- 
tional voice, the scolding voice, the 
cheerful voice, the demonstrative 
voice, and the telephone voice; our 
critics of the voice, Richard Grant 
White, William: Dean Howells and 
Henry James; the gramophone for re- 
peating the tones of the voice and its 
use; the voice of Dr. Gall; the voice 


of the Bible. 


Photo by Rockwood. 


HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


The Silver-tongued Orator (Mental Mo- 
tive Temperament). 


THE ORGANS USED BY THE VOICE. 

The principal organ of the voice is 
the larynx; the projections each side 
of the larynx serve to swell the vol- 
ume or alter the tone. 

The epiglottis, by its opening and 
closing, performs its part in admit- 
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ting or checking expiration, and the 
numerous muscles, by varying the po- 
sitions of the different parts, provide 
for a variety of notes far greater 
than any human mechanism has been 
able to produce by a contrivance so 
simple. 

We next have the bronchial tubes; 
and lastly the trachea. 

In taking the low notes, the liga- 
ments are lax, and are only rendered 
tense by the pressure of the air. In 
taking the high notes, to the contrary, 
the muscles are called into full action, 
and the ligaments rendered exceed- 
ingly tense. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE VOICE. 

The voice is classified in various 
ways. In musical instruments we find 
each individual kind has its peculiar 
note; such as the violin, organ, piano, 
harp, flute, fife or drum. 

It is the same with every sound we 
hear, and every voice of animals. 
Every mother-sheep knows the voice 
of its own lambs, even if there are 
thousands gamboling together. So it 
is with the human mother, she can 
distinguish the cry of her own infant 
from that of every other child. 

Among animals, we have the cooing 
of the dove, the roaring of the lion, 
the growling of the tiger, the bellow- 
ing of the ox, the bleating of the 
sheep, the. crowing of the rooster, the 
neighing of the horse, the braying of 
the ass, the grunting of the pig, the 
mewing of the cat, and the barking of 
the dog. 

Each has a voice of its own which 
is adapted to its needs. 

THE VOICE OF NATURE. 

Flowers have their language as 
surely as the animals have theirs. A 
mother once told me that her flowers 
in the window appealed to her every 
day, and she gathered inspiration 
from what they told her. By obeying 
their demands she was able to secure 
an abundance of bloom, and everyone 
remarked upon their beauty. She 
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said it was simply knowing the lan- 
guage of flowers. They certainly 
have a silent voice, and that voice ex- 
presses a charm of character. 

Grain, and all vegetable life, have 
their language, and their voices are 
eloquent. Who has not passed 
through a cornfield just before har- 
vest, and seen the dignified grain 
bowing its head back and forth in the 
breeze, and listened to the appeal to 
the reaper to come and gather into 
barns the ripe corn? Its voice, too, is 
eloquent, and explains the stages 
through which it has passed to ar- 
rive at its perfection. 

The birds, animals, and fishes of 
the sea have their vibratory sounds or 
voices, and speak to man of God’s 
creation. We may understand their 
language by knowing the characteris- 
tics of each animal. 

In man we have the highest vi- 
bration of sound that makes society, 
commerce, government and civiliza- 
tion. The better the brain, the better 
the thoughts. Without vibrations 
there can be no life, and the highest 
manifestation of life is reached 
through the full expression of vibra- 
tion. 

Thus all life expresses _ itself 
through some spoken sound, from the 
tiniest atom to the highest expression” 
of brain in man. 

THE SHAPE OF THE HEAD. 

Those who have made a study of 
Phrenology will not be surprised to 
find that in the individual, the voice 
is largely an index of the shape of the 
head, and the tones of the voice cor- 
respond with the size and activity of 
the cerebral organs. 

For instance, a harsh and gruff 
voice always accompanies a heavy 
base to the brain. 

The soft, tender and loving voice 
indicates an affectionate nature, and 
works through the social faculties. 

The mellow, musical and oratorical 
voice uses the lateral region of the 
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head and works through such facul- 
ties as Ideality, Sublimity and Lan- 
guage. 

The harmonious voice shows strong 
sympathy and works through the or- 
gan of Benevolence. 

The commanding voice expresses 
itself in strong, firm tones, and 
uses Self-Esteem as its medium. 

The religious voice when _ ac- 
companying the Mental Tempera- 
ment is oftem thin and high-keyed, 





Photo’ by Rockwood. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
An Able Speaker (Mental Temperament). 


and shows that the Moral brain is 
being used. If the religious voice 
accompanies the Vital Temperament 
then the Social as well as the Moral 
Group of faculties is used. If the 
religious voice accompanies the Mo- 
tive Temperament then the Basilar as 
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well as the Moral Group of faculties 
is used. 

The penetrating voice is generally 
a critical one, and it works through 
the Perceptive and central Intellec- 
tual faculties, and uses the organ of 
Comparison and the Perceptives. 

The slow but sweet intellectual 
voice generally works through Caus- 


REV. HENRY WARD BEEOHER, 


Photo by Rockwood. 


One of the World’s Most Eloquent Ora- 
tors (Mental Vital Temperament). 


ality and shows thoughtfulness and 
reflection. 

The scolding voice expresses itself 
through the faculties around the ears, 
especially those of Destructiveness 
and Combativeness. 
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The sad voice indicates small Hope. 

The ambitious and boastful voice 
accompanies a large development of 
Approbativeness. 

The smiling voice shows that a per- 
son has a large organ of Mirthful- 
ness. 

The joyous voice indicates that 
there is a large development of Hope. 

Thus if the base of the brain is 
well developed in a cultivated person, 
the voice will be deep-and strong, 
and express vigor. 

If the lateral faculties are the 
largest, the voice will be musical and 
express poetic and oratorical feeling. 

If the top head predominates, the 
voice will be high-keyed and indicate 
reverence, respect, justice, sympathy 
and spiritual mindedness. 

If the anterior portion and a heavy 
brow are developed in predominance, 
the person will have a penetrating 
voice. 

If the superior Reflective faculties 
predominate, the voice will be 
thoughtful. 

If the posterior faculties are large, 
the voice will be soft and tender. 

In order to test the above state- 
ments, we have often held demonstra- 
tions which have illustrated nearly | 
every phase of voice and character, 
such as ambition, aspiration, inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, generosity, 
hopefulness, spirituality, friendliness, 
mental depression, fearfulness, anx- 
iety, hopelessness, instability, a lack 
of self-confidence, meanness, anger, 
irritability, temper, unsociability and 
unfriendliness of mind. 

We might go on and multiply in- 
stances, but sufficient has been said to 
indicate that the shape of the head re- 
veals the secret of character as ex- 
pressed in the voice, and as there are 
times and seasons when you cannot 
see a person’s head, it is then 
very convenient to tell what kind of 
a person he is by his voice. 

If a person, lady or gentleman, 
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wants to open up business relations 
with you, and the only way of judg- 
ing what that person is like is by the 
voice, when it comes through the tele- 
phone, it is very valuable to know 
what you may expect when you see 
him or her. We have done the above 
many times, and have written down 
the description of temperament and 
character before seeing the party in 
question, and have found that it has 
corresponded exactly with his voice. 

' TEMPERAMENTAL INFLUENCES. 

Each Temperament has its special 
voice, and if a person is in the next 
room and the walls are thin, his Tem- 
peramental character will be revealed 
by his voice. 

The Vital Temperament has a full 
round cheerful voice and accompan- 
ies a short, plump stature. 

The Motive Temperament has a 
strong, low, but loud voice, and the 
person is tall, angular and muscular 
in stature. 

The Mental Temperament has a 
thin and high-keyed voice, which is 
generally nervous and vibratory, and 
accompanies a person who has a 
medium stature, large brain and small 
features. 

THE TEMPERAMENTS OF SINGERS AND 
THEIR VOICES. 

If the Temperament is represented 
in the voice, then a tenor generally 
possesses a Mental Temperament, 
high forehead, light hair and light 
blue eyes. A soprano generally pos- 
sesses a Mental Temperament, a clear 
complexion, with blue eyes. 

The baritone usually possesses the 
Vital Temperament, a medium com- 
plexion, color of hair and eyes.. The 
mezzo-soprano has a finely modulated 
voice and corresponds with the bari- 
tone in Temperament. 

The bass and contralto voices pos- 
sess the Motive Temperament, with 
dark complexion, tall stature, slim 
form, dark eyes and penetrating ex- 
pression. 
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The following examples illustrate 
our meaning and show the corre- 
spondence between Temperament and 
Voice. 

The soprano, Adelina Patti and 
Tetrazzini. 

The contralto, Madame Patey and 
Schumann-Heinke. 

The tenor, Sims Reeves and Ca- 


ruso. 
The basse, De Reszke. 


Photo by Rockwood. 

REV. DR. RICHARDS, of New York. 

An Eminent Speaker (Mental Tempera- 
ment). 

Among cthers, we find Richard 
Mansfield, Otis Skinner, and Sara 
Bernhardt, examples of the speaking 
voice who have attained the highest 
degree known in their art through 
their extraordinary gifts. 








| 
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THE VOICE OF THE BABE AND THE 
' CHILD. 

The cooing of the babe reveals its 
happiness, its contentment and its re- 
liance for safety upon the mother or 
nurse. It shows its particular char- 
acter in its cry, and the mother is 
able to interpret its needs. The child’s 
voice begins to take on individual 
traits, and the light and shade of 
character, when he is three years old 
and upwards. Some children who are 


BISHOP FALLOWS, of Chicago. 
A Fine Speaker (Motive Temperament). 


petted whine out their desires, others 
are sturdy and bright and wake up a 
home that was once quiet and peace- 
ful before their advent into the 
world, but their voices are a God- 
send and bring good cheer. 
THE GIRL AND BOY. 

A girl and a boy are quick to read 

the character of their parents’ voices, 
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and soon know if they can take ad- 
vantage of them or not. 
THE LOVER. 

There is expression of character in 
the winning voice of the lover which 
finds response in the fulfillment of the 
law that perpetuates creation. The 
sweetheart throws into his impas- 
sioned words his soul’s desire and ex- 
claims, “Oh, Angelina, if you will 
only love me, the world is mine.” He 
calls her his “queen,” his “peach,” his 
“dream of beauty,” “fairest of the 
fair,” “form divine,” “bewitching 
eyes”; and his song is one of adula- 
tion. He tells her she is the most 
beautiful creature on earth, and that 
her eyes are brighter than the stars 
in Heaven. The girl drinks in all 
these honeyed words, and thinks that 
she is in love. “This craving .for ad- 
miration that a girl so dearly loves, 
and which when married, the husband 
is too busy or careless to give, is at 
the bottom of almost all the domestic 
tragedies in which women are con- 
nected,” says Dorothy Dix. 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

Before marriage the voice of each 
is mellow and sweet, why does it ever 
change to harshness and bitterness? 
Is it possible that either knows the 
sound of his or her own voice? How 
much better it would be if they scold- 
ed each other with sweetness in their 
voices instead of in the terrible criti- 
cal, nagging voices one sometimes 
hears them use. 

FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 

Fathers and mothers hold great re- 
sponsibilities in their hands when 
managing their children through the 
voices they use when encouraging or 
admonishing them. We find charac- 
ter expressing itself in the vibrations 
of the soft lullaby of a mother’s love 
which calls forth the sweetest re- 
sponse in the song, “Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother.” 

We are reminded of what one little 
girl said when her mother was scold- 
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ing her, “Mother, dear, why don’t you 









the Bible, and use your Bible reading 

voice?” The mother thought she 

could never accomplish anything by 

using a milder voice, and so raised 

her tones instead, but missed her 

mark by so doing. x 
TEACHERS. 

Teachers would have much more 
influence if they experimented more 
with their voices and found the right 
tones that would touch the natures of 
stubborn boys. Many mothers have 
told us that their children succeeded 
first rate when with certain teachers, 
but when they were promoted into 
other classes where the teachers used 
no encouragement in their voices 
when correcting them, they lapsed 
into their old stubborn ways again. 
It is a true fact that teachers’ voices 
impart encouragement or suspicion, 
trust or mistrust, and a boy or girl 
quickly realizes this fact. 
THE VOICE OF THE EDUCATED AND UN- 

EDUCATED. 

In man the voice changes in modu- 
lation according to culture and re- 
finement, education or a want of edu- 
cation, civilization or a want of civili- 
zation. 

The savage has a coarse, indistinct 
and gutteral voice, while that of the 
cultured man is sonorous, symmetri- 
cal and rhythmic. Among the high 
and the low of the civilized races, the 
educated regulates his voice and his 
temper according to his mental de- 
velopments, while the uneducated and 
uncivilized speak in an uncouth and 
unrefined way according to their tem- 
peramental conditions; thus an un- 
educated person speaks in a loud, 
grating voice without modification 
or regulation, while the educated 
person speaks in a well controlled 
harmonious voice. The more the 
propensities are brought under the 
control of the individual, the sweeter 
is the accent, and this is no- 
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speak to me as you do when you read . 
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ticeable in the educated over the un- 
educated person. 
NATIONAL TWANGS AND INFLECTIONS. 

We can tell what part of the coun- 
try a person comes from from his 
twang, inflection and accent. 

Thus we notice in the human voice, 
from many parts of the country, many 
variations of tones. There is the nasal 
twang, the brogues, the lingos and 
dialects which in this country show 
themselves in persons who live in the 
New England States, the Middle 
States, and those who come from the 
West, South, or extreme North of 
































ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN. 


Able Catholic Speaker (Vital Tempera- 
ment). 


this continent. In England it is in- 


teresting to trace the inflection of per- 
sons who come from Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, or the South, generally 
called the cokney twang, which con- 
sists of a long drawl, especially on 
the vowels. All of the people who 
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come from these localities, who re- 
tain their strong individualism, show 
that they have traveled but little, and 
are unable to come under the law of 
imitation and adaptation, and hence 
keep their own brogue and hand it 
down from generation to generation. 
The educated people of all the above 
classes speak good English, and their 
accent, though indicating their local- 
ity of birth, is modified and refined. 

“We can imitate the pronunciation 





‘CHANCELLOR McCRACKEN. 


€N. Y. University) Ablefand*Witty Speak- 
‘ér ‘(Motive -Mental ‘Temperdment). 


of the English upper classes, which is 
the standard, even if we do not bor- 
row the accent, which would be an 
affectation,” says Miss Thompson. 
THE EFFECT OF VOICE UPON THE SICK. 
The voice of a mother, nurse or 
doctor has a wonderful effect upon 
the sick. All sick persons will tell 
you this, especially little children. 
Try the effect of your own voices 
upon Mary and John, Elizabeth and 
George, and see what the results are. 
The influence of the voice goes right 
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to the heart ; or, more properly speak- 
ing, the consciousness of an individ- 
ual. We remember the case where 
a woman once made inquiries after a 
sick child. She called up from the 
foot of the stairs in a languid, tired 
voice. The little sick sufferer heard 
it and said: “Why don’t you speak 
like you do when you laugh?” The 
woman said she felt so rebuked that 
she never forgot the suggestion, 
namely, “Speak as you do when you 
laugh.” 
CHARACTER IN PITCH. 

Persons with a high pitch have no 

end of enthusiasm and animation and 





Photo by Rockwood. 


REV. THOMAS A. HYDE. 


Eloquent Speaker (Vital Mental Temper- 
ament). 


generally make good organizers. 

When the voice is low, and there is 
a less tension in the vocal chords, a 
person will be found to be more pessi- 
mistic, depressed, sad, full of anxiety 
and evil, forebodings, and there is also 
a depression in the sound of the voice. 

This is the very opposite to the 
character of the high pitch, and ac- 
companies also an opposite character 
and disposition. 

The high pitch denotes optimism; 
the low pitch pessimism. 

The high pitch denotes that a per- 
son believes in success; the low pitch 
indicates that he sits on the anxious 
seat. 
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The high pitch denotes spirited 
mindedness; the low pitch denotes 
solemnity, serious mindedness, awe, 
and often gloom, despair and melan- 
choly. 

The high pitch denotes exaltation 
of spirit; the low means mental de- 
pression. 

Tranquility of mind is found in the 
ordinary pitch. 

Sometimes the voice is slow in ex- 
pressing itself; at other times rapid. 


MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


Eloquent Exponent of Woman Suffrage 
(Motive Mental Temperament). 


In one person the vocal action is regu- 
lar, slow and measured, denoting a 
sober, sedate and grave state of mind; 
another person has a voice action that 
is rapid, indicating liveliness of dis- 
position, animation, excitement, joy- 
ousness of mind, suddenness of action 
and a quick expression of mind; even 
some changeableness of disposition, 
responsiveness of nerve power and 
an impressive brain. 

A person whose voice movement is 
slow, and whose pitch of voice is low, 
shows but little response in an ani- 
mated way. It requires the collision 
of half a dozen locomotives, or an 
earthquake, or a celestial phenome- 
non, to arouse such an one; while in 
the case of a person whose voice 
movements are rapid, there is ready 
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response, and the pitch of the voice 
will be high also. 

The attributes of the slow-toned 
voice-movements denote veneration, 
reverence, awe, respect and devotion; 
while the rapid-toned voice-move- 
ments denote joy, gaiety and restless- 
ness of mind. 

A long-toned voice denotes tender- 
ness, adoration, intensity, of senti- 





HORACE MANN. 


Eloquent Educationalist (Mental -Temper- 
ament). 


mance, and companionableness; while 
the short-toned voice indicates sud- 
ments, noble emotions, deep love, +> 
denness of thought, mirth, joy, impa- 
tience, and sometimes irritability. The 
mirthful element of the voice is heard 
in the tender mother’s talk to her 
babe, or when she plays with her little 
ones. 

Pitch, therefore, determines to a 
great extent the character of the in- 
dividual, and denotes the meaning of 
every sentence uttered. 

NATIONAL VOICES COMPARED. 

The American voice compares well 
with the English, as the one is high- 
keyed, nervous and often loud, while 
the- other is low and modulated. The 
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high pitch of the American accom- 
panies the Mental Temperament; the 
low and slower tones of the English 
indicate the accompaniment of the 
Vital Temperament. The German 
compares well with the French, for 
the former is deep and gutteral, the 
latter light and elastic. 
TYPICAL VOICES. 
There are a few typical voices that 
stand out by themselves in every part 
of the world. These are 


DR. ISAAC FRANKLIN RUSSELL. 


Eloquent Speaker on Law (Vital Tem- 
perament). 


(1) DEVOTIONAL VOICES. 

It is quite interesting to notice the 
difference in some parents’ voices 
when they teach their children to say 
the simple prayer, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” and yet they use an- 
other voice to reprove their children. 
Were a mother to say “John, why 
have you not done your lessons ‘to- 
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night?” in the voice that she repeats 
scripture, and says “Let not your 
heart be troubled, ye believe in God, 
believe also in Me,” the effect 
would be electrical, if she would only 
realize how much more effective her 
words would be if said in a calm, 
quiet manner instead of in a heated, 
excited way. 
(2) CHEERFUL VOICES. 

Every one should cultivate a cheer- 
ful voice in the home, and not leave 
the best and brightest voice for com- 
pany and friends. Every one should 
work from the centre to the circum- 
ference, not from the circumference 
to the centre. 





REV. PHILLIP BROOKS. 


Pulpit Orator (Vital 
emperament). 


Eloquent Mental 


(3) THE DEMONSTRATIVE VOICE. 

A little story illustrates our mean- 
ing of how a voice, full of meaning, 
will carry enthusiasm to an audience 
when eloquent words said in a half 
and half tone without interest will lie 
flat upon an audience. A young girl 
was once selected to present a flag to 
some heroes, and a beautiful speech 
was written for her to deliver. When 
she got upon the platform she became 








stage struck and stammered out the 
first word, and then tried to recall the 
next words which were to follow. At 
last, she became desperate and going 
to the edge of the platform, and hold- 
ing the flag in her hands, said with 
great emotion, “Here, boys, take your 
flag ; you deserve it; you have worked 
for it; respect it all your lives.” As 
she went back to her seat there was 
a deafening applause which we are 
sure would not have been excelled if 
she had carefully said the words that 
had been prepared for her. The la- 
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HENRY GEORGE. 


Earnest Single Tax Pleader (Mental 
Temperament). 


dies of the committee were much dis- 

appointed to think their speech was 

not delivered as prepared, but the 

girl had delivered a grander one o 

her own making. 
(4) SCOLDING VOICES. 

There are some people’s voices that 
would pass for typical scolding ones ; 
they do nothing and say nothing but 
scold all day long. They see no good 
thing in any one and are continually 
criticising and correcting their fami- 
lies, theit neighbors and _ friends. 
When the voice of such a person be- 
comes chronic, it is as difficult to cure 
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as chronic muscular rheumatism and 
only radical measures will succeed in 
altering the habit. 

(5) TELEPHONE VOICES, 

We have become such a nation of 
telephones that we have actually de- 
veloped a Telephone voice. This is 
rapid and indistinct and high in pitch. 
It should be lowered considerably to 
be understood. 





Photo by Rockwood. 
WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 


The Eminent Advocate (Mental Motive 
Temperament). 


SOME CELEBRATED CRITICS OF THE 
AMERICAN VOICE. 

The celebrated Henry James has 
ventured to say this much concerning 
the voices of women. “American 
women are the most beautifully 
dressed in the world, but they lack a 
delicate touch in their voices and a 
certain blindness to the court  at- 
mosphere which lends distinction to 
the speech and manners of other 
women.” 
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Now Richard Grant White has 
frankly said that “American women’s 
veices are worse than those of men, 
and maintains that there is a fixed 
standard for speaking high class Eng- 
lish, and people living in England, in- 
cluding the Irish and Scotch, under- 
stand it.” 

Our friend and critic, William 
Dean Howells, has his own individual 
way of saying what he thinks about 
the American voice. He first begged 
the whole question when replying 
to a query on this subject. He said, 
“Americans are the most delightful 
beings—nothing can touch them——” 
After sweetening them up, he 
smooths them down, and winds up by 
asserting that “he hears the most hor- 
rible voices all around him, and hopes 
that this matter will be taken up seri- 
ously.” 

THE GRAMAPHONE AND ITS USE. 

In order that people may hear their 
own voices the gramaphone stands as 
the best means of helping us to cor- 
rect our imperfect style of speech. 
Many persons are unwilling to admit 
of their peculiarities until they are 
pointed out by this repeater which is 
unerring in its accuracy. The grama- 
phone is also often used as an aid to 
the study of the languages—for the 
student can repeat the lesson time 
after time until he has imitated the 
tones correctly. 

THE VOICE OF DR. GALL. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt once very truly 
said: “Dr. Gall heard the voice of 
God vibrating through the human 
brain; he listened to its harmonious 
eloquence, and heard the spoken word 
which God had written when the stars 
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first sang together in bright Crea- 
tion’s morning.” As he listened— 
through his sense perception and in- 
ner consciousness—he saw in the hu- 
man brain the location of the forty- — 
three keys which when touched by a 
master mind would vibrate the harp 
of a thousand strings as its melodious 
notes pealed forth sweet strains of 
music which harmonized with the 
songs of wisdom of all the ages. As 
we listen to the vibration of man’s 
spoken words, we feel the vibrations 
of discord that tell of the struggles of 
surging humanity and the rise and 
fall of empires, kingdoms and repub- 
lics.” 

We also hear of the blessings that 
are meted out to man through his 
innumerable talents, abilities and as- 
pirations which, if followed and prop- 
erly directed, will silence the discord 
of struggling humanity, because the 
latter will be minimized and forgot- 
ten. 

THE VOICE OF THE BIBLE. 

We cannot close this large and im- 
portant subject without referring to 
an address we once heard on “The 
Voice of the Bible,” which was de- 
livered by the Rev. Clare Baldwin, 
D.D., in a masterly way. He men- 
tioned the way God spoke to His peo- 
ple; of His tenderness; His patience; 
His long suffering; His warnings; 
and His compassionate love which 
was the marvel of the book. It would 
be worth while for every student of 
this subject to work out for himself 
God’s message for him as revealed 
in the Bible and listen to God’s voice 
through it, by “Getting in touch with 
the Infinite.” 


ut ut 
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A Symposium on Mrs. Belle Gunness. 


The characteristics of Mrs. Belle 
Gunness have been discussed by sev- 
eral experts, a resume of which is 
here given. Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of 
Chicago, says that “the photographs 
of Mrs. Gunness shows a woman who 
possessed remarkably strong mental 
and physical characteristics. The 
face is one of more than passing in- 
terest, even under ordinary circum- 
stances. The massiveness of the face 
in its center, through the cheek bones, 
and the strongly arched and bold fore- 
head, the development of the temporal 
lobes of the brain which give width 
to the head through the ears, all in- 
dicate a woman of masculine resolu- 
tion and power of mind. The face 
indicates little of what we would term 
natural refinement. In fact, strength, 
force, and dogged determination are 
marked characteristics of this woman. 
The chin well sustains the force rep- 
resented in the breadth of the upper 
region of the face. It is a strong, 
resolute chin that has certain lines of 
roundness that would somewhat soft- 


en the entire face if it were not for- 


the muscular appearance of the flesh 
covering the cheek bone. The lips, 
while thick and showing strong ap- 
petite, great ardor and impulsiveness 
of propensity, with a firmness and de- 
cision, which means that whatever her 
plan of life was, it was fixed, resolute 
and determined, expressed as plainly 
as words would that she was a woman 
of strict reserve, and watchful over 
her conversation ; that no word would 
get through those lips without it hav- 
ing been well scrutinized by her fac- 
ulty of Comparison, which is strong- 
ly represented in the upper portion 
of her forehead.” 

The doctor also explains that “she 
has an instinct for killing, which is 
shown in the base of her brain, which 
is remarkably expanded, and the great 
width of the temporal lobe, which lies 


in the front of, above and back of the 
ears. In this portion of the brain we 
find that the selfish propensities exist. 

“The faculty of Alimentiveness, or 
the desire for food and drink; the 
faculty of Acquisitiveness, or desire 
for possession of money or property; 
the faculty of Secretiveness, or con- 
cealment, or the ability to inhibit the 
thoughts we do not wish to express; 
the faculty of Destructiveness, which 
combines both the executive sense in 
performing with energy what we need 
to do, and also the instinct for killing 
or destroying—all these faculties are 
remarkably well developed in this 
woman’s head. 

“She is the type of woman who 
would work alone in any line rather 
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MRS. GUNNESS. 
The Wholesale Murderess. 


than be subject to dictation, but she 
is essentially a planner, and strong in 
action, and when the mystery is 
cleared up, it will be found that few 
who met her in daily life knew any- 
thing of the volcanic passions that 
were playing in her brain.” 

Mr. S. V. Rehart, of Washington, 
D. C., has written us concerning the 
picture of Mrs. Belle Gunness. He 
says:—“It is a practical illustration 
of the truth of Phrenolo To my- 
self it shows briefly the Motive-Vital 
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Temperament, with an abnormal de- 
velopment of the base of the brain, 
a practical, matter-of-fact intellect, 
combined with ingenuity or Construc- 
tiveness, large Destructiveness, Se- 
cretiveness and Acquisitiveness, with 
a large development of the social na- 
ture, and a small development of the 
religious and moral qualities. With 
her power to plan and devise, com- 
bined with her social nature to en- 
trap her victims, and her executive 
nature to carry out her plans, with- 
out moral restraint or sympathy, we 
have just the kind of character to 
execute plans and commit crimes with 
which she has been charged.” 

Professor Hugo Munsterberg 
wrote for the “New York World” 
the following psychological explana- 
tions concerning Mrs. Gunness: 

“The scientific investigator,” he 
says, “seeking for a reason to ac- 
count for Mrs. Gunness’s unnatural 
crimes, would say that she was emo- 
tionally dead. When once the emo- 
tions that make women so sensitive 
to any cruelty are deadened, then the 
path is open for the carrying of crime 
to any extent. When the emotions 
are dead, a woman is not affected by 
any of the natural feminine feelings 
of horror, fright at sight of blood, or 
pity, that ordinarily influence a nor- 
mal person. This, then, would ac- 
count for how Mrs. Gunness could 
live in the house, perhaps sleep with 
perfect complacency in the very room 
where she had killed so many victims. 
Her emotions played no tricks with 
her because they were dead.” 

He compares her with Henry Or- 
chard, the multi-murderer and assas- 
sin. “He, too,” he says, “was emo- 
tionally dead, and his long list of 
crimes which he catalogued so meth- 
odically and coolly in his confession, 
horrified the whole country.” 

“From photographs of Mrs. Gun- 
ness which I have seen,” he says, “I 
should say that her face does not look 
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to me either very keen or crafty. It 
is, rather, an ¢xpression of denseness 
and stupidity. I should not say that 
she was born a degenerate; in fact, 
I do not believe that is true of any- 
one. I differ very strongly from 
Lombroso in his theory of degener- 
ates. 

“She lived out in the country, with- 
out any social pleasures or diversions. 
She made no friends among her 
neighbors, we are told. Whenever 
they had come to see her, she re- 
pelled them with her marked emo- 
tionless nature. The Psychologist 
knows too well the evil effects of 
monotony and emptiness. The lab- 
oratory experiment can demonstrate 
how the psychological conditions are 
changed when such a dreary state of 
waiting and monotony lays hold of 
the mind, how certain mental func- 
tions are starving and others dan- 
gerously overwrought. 

He says that “the brain in which 
the impulses are over strong will 
again show its emotional lack of bal- 
ance in every field. In short, there 
are minds which are born slow, or 
stupid, or brutal, or excitable, or lazy, 
or quiet, or reckless, or dull, and in 
everyone of such minds a chance for 
crime is given. 

“The world is full of badly-bal- 
anced persons with defective emo- 
tions, but it is only peculiar circum- 
stances that make them grow into 
such a monster as this woman was.” 

Lombroso’s view of the murderess 
is as follows: 

“In general, the moral physiogno- 
my of the born female criminal ap- 
proximates strongly to that of the 
male. The female criminal is ex- 
ceedingly weak in maternal feeling, 
inclined to dissipation, astute and au- 
dacious, and dominates weaker be- 
ings, sometimes by suggestion, and 
at other times by muscular force; 
while her love of violent exercise, her 
vices, and even her dress, increase 
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her resemblance to the stronger sex. 
But when, by an unfortunate chance, 
muscular strength and _ intellectual 
force meet in the same individual, we 
have a female delinquent of a terrible 
type indeed.” 

So much for the world’s greatest 
Psychologists. 

To sum up, then, the remarks made 
by four men who have made some 
study of criminal types, we think we 
can distinctly conclude that the phren- 


ological and physiognomical  esti- 
mates produce a much clearer and 
more practical horoscope of Mrs. 
Belle Gunness than the psychological 
accounting for her strength on the 
one hand, and her shortage on the 
other. 

We reproduce a picture taken from 
the “Chicago Daily Journal,” which 
is a study of the head and face of 
ig Gunness, made by Dr. Fitzger- 
ald. 


People of Note. 


THE LATE GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND. 


Grover Cleveland, who was the 
twenty-second and the twenty-fourth 
President of this country, died on 
June 24th at his Princeton home. 

Eulogies of his career have been 
given all over the country; in fact, 
throughout the whole world. On 
several occasions we have pointed out 
his distinguishing characteristics 
which have shown themselves largely 
in his marvelous executiveness,, his 
keen perceptive faculties and his re- 
markable will power and determina- 
tion of mind. He was a man who was 
respected by both political parties. He 
took a determined stand for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, for which act he re- 
ceived the support of many Republi- 
cans; in fact, among the men to-day 
who deplore his death there are more 
Republicans than Democrats and 
many of the former voted for him 
when he was elected President. 

He was a man who held fast to his 
own convictions, and when at Buffalo 
officiating as Mayor of that city, he 
taught a corrupt council that he could 
not be terrified, and when Governor 
of New York State he showed him- 
self independent of the advice of 
would-be dictators. He adhered to his 
convictions when he became Presi- 


dent of the United States, and mani- 
fested his fidelity to his great respon- 
sibilities, which characteristic, it is 
said, is to be preferred in a great pub- 
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lic functionary to any other quality, 
even though at times his judgment 
may be defective or based on error.” 
He was one of the hardest workers 
we have ever had in the White House, 
and he was recognized as one of our 
best Presidents. He will be missed by 
his wide circle of friends, by his law 
clients, and by his associates as trus- 
tee of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He was known more for 
economics than for reforms, and his 
head was broader than it was high. 


GERALD CARLTON. 
(Special Contributor to the Brook- 
lyn Eagle.) 

Gerald Carlton has an organization 
above the average, and one that can 
do a remarkable amount of work in 
a short space of time. He is wiry and 
compact, hence shows no lack of vital 
energy and executiveness which en- 
able him to put into execution what 
he sets out to do. 

He has more than ordinary per- 
ceptive and scientific ability. He sees, 
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observes and takes into account every- 
thing that-is going on around him, 
and picks up information or stores 
facts in his brain for future use witn 
more than an average degree of intel- 
ligence. 

His brain shows several strong 
characteristics, one is his versatility of 
mind and capacity to do a variety of 
work; thus if he were a business man 
he would have many departments in 
his store. If he were a writer for the 
press, he would be able to use his in- 
tellectuality in expressing his ideas 
remarkably well in fiction through 
his Imagination, in descriptive work 
through his Perceptives, in humorous 
stories through his large Mirthfulness 
and Comparison, and the Social brain 
would well produce ideas that would 
please his readers in the line of ro- 
mance. Thus narrative, humor, prose, 
poetry and descriptive work are all 
in line with this gentleman’s natural 
characteristic. 


His height.of head shows that he 
has a strong moral bent of mind which 
enables him to mete out justice on all 
sides. It enables him to feel inspired 
to think along the higher lines of 
thought, and it gives him moral and 
spiritual imagination. 

He has also a great deal of kindli- 
ness of spirit, true regard for nis 
friends, and an appreciation for the 
friendship of others. He is not one 
who will forget his fellows, and his 
friendships will be made with the eye 
toward permanence. 

Human Nature forms another very 
important factor in his character. It 
helps him to be able to describe a char- 
acter in fiction with the reality of the 
person himself, and it assists him in 
understanding his fellowmen. 

He is an executive man, and does 
not object to hard work, and is a plod- 
der in what he attempts to accomplish, 
however difficult the work may be. 
He is able to concentrate his mind on 
his work for the time being, though 
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he likes a variety of work to keep him 
occupied. He has mental courage, 
hence he speaks with boldness and de- 
fends his ideas with the potency of a 
general. 

Thus his Social brain works with 
his intellectual faculties and vice 
versa, and he makes intellectual 
friendships; his basilar qualities give 
him energy, executiveness and force 
of character, and they work with his 
moral qualities, thus his goodness of 
heart has sturdiness and backbone to 
it, and he is a man of resource in 
many directions. He should be known 
to the English speaking race far and 
wide if his talents are properly appre- 
ciated and he uses them in their legiti- 
mate channels. 

Mr. Carlton is an Irishman and 
was born in Galway, where so 
many gifted writers and speakers 
have come from. He was U. S. Con- 
sul at St. Pierre Miqueton in 1898 and 
served earlier in the British army. 


Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL, PREsI- 
DENT OF THE WoMAN’S COUNCIL 
FOR PEACE AND ARBITRATION; 
Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


On Wednesday, February 26th, 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was guest 
of honor at Miss Jessie A. Fowler’s 
Morning Talk. The Talks for the 
month were on Child Life, and em- 
braced many pertinent questions con- 
cerning this topic. As a teacher for 
twenty-five years, of the Young La- 
dies’ Classical School, of Indianapo- 
lis, Mrs. Sewall was asked to say a 
few words concerning her experience 
along this line. 

The School, she said, though orig- 
inally adapted for older children, nev- 
ertheless had a kindergarten depart- 
ment, and some students had stayed 
with her for many years. Out of the 
2.578 scholars, 276 had graduated 
from the school, which was a good 
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average when we considered that 
some .children came simply for the 
primary grade, while others came 
from High Schools for special classes, 
and stayed but a few years. 

The audience was particularly 
pleased with Mrs. Sewall’s remarks, 
which explained her ideas in connec- 


tion with her school. 


Few schools in this country during 
the past twenty-five years have had at 
their head a teacher who has so thor- 
oughly understood the children’s 
needs as Mrs. Sewall has done. Her 
aim has been to develop the individual 
minds of the children, instead of 
moulding them after a pattern, or 
ideal of her own. This, to our mind, 
is a far nobler purpose for a teacher 
to possess than to endeavor to crowd 
each child’s intellect into a certain lim- 
ited way of thinking. 

Mrs. Sewall has always been a 
great lover of children, and although 
she has had none of her own, yet we 
may say that she dearly loved all who 
came to her for an education, or for 
partial courses, and was a true mother 
to each. 

In planning out her scheme of edu- 
cation she had for an object the de- 
velopment of the children’s bodies, 
minds, hearts and souls. She believed 
that every child should have a body 
that fitted it, so that every part of that 
said body could move with a conscious 
grace. She believed that each should 
have a mind that fitted the body, one 
that was workable and available; and 
she also thoroughly believed in the 
culture of the heart and soul, for a 
body without a soul, she said, would 
be very much like the play of Hamlet 
without Hamlet. 

At the close of Mrs. Sewall’s re- 
marks, Miss Fowler made a few com- 
ments on Mrs. Sewall’s mental devel- 
opments, and pointed out the main 
factors that had guided her in her 
work, as follows: 
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Mrs. Sewall resembles her father 
in many of her points of character, 
especially in her large development of 
Casuality, which naturally shows it- 
self in her philosophic treatment vf 
a subject; also in her executive ability. 
While from her mother she has re- 
ceived her strong love of children, her 
conjugal attachment to her friends, 
her strong sympathies and capacity to” 
get in touch with everyone-with whom 
she comes in contact. 
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existence of the highest elements in 
the mind; hence she has been able to 
inspire others to nobler and better 
lines of thought. 

An abundance of Ingenuity shows 
itself not so much in the cutting out 
and putting together of material as 
in the building up of ideas. Construc- 
tiveness, Ideality and Comparison are 
three faculties that have helped her 
very much in constructing her ideas. 
There are many engineers in the 














MRS. MARY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


Her Conscientiousness is another 
dominating characteristic which has 
manifested itself in the system which 
prevailed in the school over which she 
presided for so many years. 

It is quite evident her Veneration 
shows itself more in adoration and 
respect for individual personality or 
character than for dogma or creed, 
and the organ of Spirituality gives 
her a spiritual consciousness of the 


world who use these three faculties, 
and yet who are not engineers with 
iron and steel, but engineers of the 
mind, of thoughts and principles. 

She has a mind that likes to spread 
and enlarge on everything she does, 
and if she continues to work for an- 
other twenty-five years, whatever that 
work may be, she will still show the 
influence of that faculty of Sublimity, 
and will never limit herself to a nar- 
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row or contracted line of thought or 
work. In fact, she is always striving 
for something better, higher, holier 
and grander, and something more to 
be desired than the mere physical or 
material things of this life. 

Her Cautiousness is not of that na- 
ture that is generally found in a 
woman; and shows more the charac- 
teristics of prudence and foresight 
than of fear. She is not one to hesi- 
tate on the threshold of a new under- 
taking, but when she sees that a plan 
is practical and reasonable, she is in- 
clined to go ahead and carry it 
through. 

She has well developed Vitativeness, 
which indicates that she has a good 
hold on life and a splendid constitu- 
tion that has supported her in her 
work, and enabled her to throw out a 
- aed influence upon those around 

er. 

She has a strong social nature; 
hence as a teacher she has been able 
to manifest her love for children in a 
very practical way. Few mothers 
have more distinct regard for children 
than herself. 

Conjugality manifests itself in her 
strong regards, and she does not for- 
get her friends, even those of her girl- 
hood days. 

In short, she should be known for 


her energy and executiveness; her 
moral courage and fortitude, or sense 
of principle; her determination of 
mind and thoroughness of action ; her 
strong sympathies and desire to help 
along her fellows; her intuitional 
ability to grasp at once the capacity 
of others as well as to read their char- 
acter and disposition; and dlso her 
comparative and logical qualities 
which we see represented in the cen- 


tral part of her forehead. These, with - 


the reasoning power of a philosopher, 
(for she has that strong tendency of 


mind) and her true appreciation for - 


wit, are some of the salient points of 
has an absorbing personality, and one 
her character. 

The above remarks show that she 
that creates a high moral atmosphere 
wherever she is. 

As President of the Woman’s Coun- 
cil for Peace and Arbitration, she has 
done much to stimulate women to take 
an interest in this subject, and has 
stirred the members of her committee 
to form local unions wherever they 
reside. 

As former President of the Inter- 
national Congress of Women, she has 
been brought in touch with women 
of every country ; thus her catholicity 
of spirit has been thoroughly tested 
and called into action. F. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 674—Louis George Melio, Lon- 
don, Eng.—Heredity accounts for a 
good many things in life, and cer- 
tainly we learn many lessons from its 
teachings when considering a young 
fellow like Louis George Melio. 

This little boy is sturdy, wiry, tough 
and healthy. He has all the strength 


of muscle which inheritance could 
give from his father, who is a special- 
ist and a champion gold-medalist of 
Swedish gymnastics, London. There- 
fore, to believers in heredity, it is a 
practical object lesson to find that the 
infant partakes of his father’s sturdi- 
ness, and shows more than one inher- 
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ited trait from the paternal side of his 
family. 

This little child will be just three 
years old the fifteenth of this month, 
and is one of the youngest Swedish 
gymnasts. His father writes that he 
is a life abstainer, and loudly dis- 
“approves of vaccination. 

He certainly is a model type, and the 
picture shows him to possess muscles 
of exceptional durability, solidity and 
toughness, as all Swedish children are. 

He has a well balanced head on his 
shoulders, and ought to be able to 
gather for his mental equipment a full 
development of mentality and an ac- 
tive and wide-awake mind. 

This picture represents him as 
somewhat under twelve months’ old; 
hence we must speak of him as we see 
him in the picture. 


No. 674—Lovuis GEORGE MELIO, Lonpon, 
ENGLAND. 

His basilar brain gives him vivacity, 
energy and grit; hence he is able to 
exert himself in a marvelous way for 
one so young, and should compete 
favorably with his father as he grows 


older. His natural strength will not 
abate, but he will grow stronger and 
sturdier every year. 

Look at the intelligence in the eyes 
for one so young, the latter harmon- 
ize with his large Perceptive Facul- 
ties, and make him a keen observer of 
moving pictures, and of every object 
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that is alluring and bright. 

His memory is prodigious; hence 
when he becomes a teacher of Swedish 
gymnastics, he will be. fully able to 
give the commands as they are given 
in Sweden. 

His height of head indicates will 
power and remarkable perseverance. 
He will not like to give up a project 
that he has oncé set on foot, and he 
will not often have to do so, as his 
Cautiousness is large enough to make 
him see beforehand what his plans 
ought to be in order to make a suc- 
cess of his work. 

He is a thoughtful little chap, and 
will have all sorts of suggestions to 
give his parents as to his own per- 
sonal training. He has been born 
with bright ideas, or rather with the 
brains to manufacture them, and will 
have the strength to carry them out. 

He will work on a large scale, and 
will not be content to do things in a 
diminutive way. Therefore when he 
gives displays in any large hall, he 
will want to rally all his pupils, and 
have three performances going on at 
once, as they do in the Hippodrome, 
and while one dozen pupils are work- 
ing with Indian clubs, he will have 
two other squads working with dumb- 
bells and wands. Or if he uses no 
apparatus at all, he will have differ- 
ent squad exercises going on at the 
same time. 

He will take kindly to strangers, 
for his Benevolence indicates that he 
is full of sympathy and thoughtful- 
ness for others. He will not need to 
be told much about the needs of his 
fellows, for he will make a first rate 
teacher of Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene ; hence will know the location 
of every muscle of the body, either as 
a medical man or a gymnast. 

He will, no doubt, learn many exer- 
cises while he is young, and become 
a paragon of strength when he is 
older. He is a worthy son of a 
worthy father. 
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To What Extent Can Attention Be Controlled. 


By Cuartes Jostan Apams, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM 


I have spoken of the historian Rid- 
path’s saying that his one superiority, 
if he had a superiority, lay in his abil- 
ity to control his attention—to hold 
a period of history before his mind 
till a picture of it was formed. But 
even his ability to govern his atten- 
tion had its limits. A tickle of a 
straw back of his ear would have de- 
stroyed the picture, though it was of 
the pyramids and a Pharaoh. This 
must be true of every individual 
higher and lower. In comparing the 
characters of Thackeray and Dickens, 
a critic has said something to the ef- 
fect that the former had to manage 
himself to get anything done, while 
the latter always had his best foot for- 
ward. It is commonly supposed that 
Dickens regularly worked at his writ- 
ing-table four hours a day—from 
eight o’clock in the morning till noon. 
The truth would be more nearly stated 
were one to say that he resolutely re- 
mained at his table during those 
hours. He says himself that through- 
out them he often did nothing more 
than chew and force from his lips 
balls of paper. He says again that he 
often was compelled to lean back in 
his chair, and nibbling his penholder, 
give an obtruding idea its way. 

In other words, it was impossible 
for him to keep his attention in hand 
and directed as he desired. Newton 
is often spoken of as a man who had 
tremendous power of applying his at- 
tention. But had he? It is said that 
he would sit on the side of his bed, one 
leg in and one leg out of his trousers, 
for hours, missing his breakfast, lost 
in the intricacies of a problem. But 
was he governing his attention? Was 
it not rather governing him? And 
was not his attention drawn, directed, 


verned by some thing, idea, or 

act? 

That some folk have more power 
over their attention than others there 
can be no doubt. Nor can there be 
any doubt that this power can be in- 
creased by use. - And every one has 
prickings of conscience when he has 
lost time, or money, or place, or op- 
portunity through failing to have his 
attention in service. So there must 
be upon the part of the individual 
some ability to fix and hold his atten- 
tion. This ability is a factor in the 
life of every one—from the philoso- 
pher to the ditch digger—from the 
man to the lowest sentient being, one 
is apt to conclude, if he give real and 
long attention to the matter. 

But think of what this ability has 
to combat! Ridpath and Newton 
were born with adaptation to giving 
attention. The same was true of 
Dickens. The same was not true of 
Thackeray. And as there are differ- 
ences in disposition in human beings, 
so are there in the lower animals. 
One who will study the domestic ani- 
mals will see this to be true. We have 
two rectory cats—Clover and Picka- 


ninny. They are as radically differ- ~ 


ent in nature as could have been New- 
ton and whoever prepared the break- 
fast which Newton allowed to become 
cold. Pickaninny is __ persistent, 
Clover is yielding. Then comes that 
which the Indian chief said was in his 
case original sin—indolence—which 
rebels much more quickly against 
mental than against physical effort, 
from the fact that in mental effort at- 
tention must be kept constantly on the 
strain, while in physical effort it plays 
a secondary part, often, indeed, has 
its place taken entirely by subcon- 
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sciousness. Here the lower animal is 
quite on the same plane with man. 
The part played by subconsciousness 
in the service of the.horse, or in the 
tricks of the dog, for instance, is as 
great as that which it plays in the 
activities of, say the typewriter, the 
swordsman, or the shoemaker. And 
there are always rivals to the thing, 
the idea, or the fact to which one is 
attending. Some one asked an in- 
ventor why he had his work room so 
absolutely bare. He replied that he 
wanted as few things as possible 
about to attract his attention from the 
things upon which he was experi- 
menting. Take the one who is teach- 
ing the dog a trick. Does he attempt 
it on the street? No. Nor in the 
parlor. He abstracts the dog as nearly 
as possible from persons and things 
other than those involved in the thing 
to be done in consciousness that it 
may come to be done in subconscious- 
ness. It is harder to abstract one’s 
self from the idea than from the 
thing. It is apt to come to the mind 
upon the slightest suggestion. That 
an idea may come to the mind of a 
lower animal by suggestion seems 
quite certain. Attend to a horse by 
a definite approach with a definite in- 
strument and when you approach him 
in that way with that instrument he 
will know what is about to take place 
as well as you do. We cannot escape 
the lower animal’s having ideas along 
the lines of the persistence of impres- 
sions. I have in mind a dog which 
knew the word “home” and the idea 
which it represented as well as the 
master who pronounced the word. 
Some one spoke to the typewriter. 
He made a mistake. The language 
which followed is unreportable. 4 
the midst of my attempts to teach a 
dog to leap over a walking stick, a 
friend cried “Rats!” as a criticism of 
my wasting my time. The dog quiv- 
ered, and was on the qui vive for the 
game. I could not get his mind” back 
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to the matter under consideration. 
The friend apologized. And he never 
again interfered in such a matter, so 
far as I was concerned. But the 
point is that the typewriter was no 
more disturbed by an idea than was 
the dog. And as to the fact, as I use 
the word—the inference, the sugges- 
tion, the means of attaining an end. 
From this and that I infer so and so. 
But something else comes to my at- 
tention. My inference is destroyed. 
I am at a standstill. Who has ever 
seen a pack of hounds trying to re- 
gain a trail which it has lost without 
feeling that something of the same 
character is taking place in its minds? 
And is not the trail often recovered 
by a suggestion of a member of the 
pack, of the whipper-in, or some one 
of the horsemen? This is re-establish- 
ing by suggestion. Disestablishing is 
probably more frequently the result 
of suggestion. The roadmaster was 
to get a stone out of the way. No 
one came along who did not know 
how to accomplish the end. He 
listened to every one. The stone re- 
mained where it was till a new road- 
master was appointed. The thieves 
got two immense watch dogs away 
from the mansion by leading a friend 
of theirs along the highway on which 
the mansion fronted. Many a man 
fails of accomplishing anything be- 
cause of so many means presenting 
themselves. Can a lower animal see a 
means to an end? The cocker-spaniel 
came to his mistress, his tongue out, 
wiggling. She did not give him much 
attention. He barked. She only 
looked at him. He took her by the 
skirt and pulled her towards the door 
which led to the dining-room. That 
reached he fairly dragged her towards 
the kitchen. There it was found that 
the cat was stealing a beefsteak. In 
this case there was no hesitation. But 
there were several means through any 
one of which there was a possibility 
of attaining the desired end. The 
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dog tried them one after the other. 
Men hesitate. So do the lower ani- 
mals. From my window I can see 
a parting of ways. A horse which 
has broken from its pasture pauses 
there, throws up its head, and finally 
takes the one to the right. ‘Yo what 
extent it has weighed the matter there 
is no telling. Nor is there way of 
knowing what pros and cons passed 
through its mind. But it hesitated. 
And hesitation comes of confusion in 
attention to things, ideas, or facts. 
Were there but one thing, idea, or fact 
in any case there could, not be con- 
fusion. 

The truth seems to be that one’s at- 
tention is taken rather than directed. 
Yet attention can hardly be likened, 
without reserve, to an unattached and 
tailless kite in cross-currents of wind. 
It would better be likened to an air- 
ship, which can be controlled to an 
extent. This is as essentially true, it 
should seem, of the attention of the 
lower animal as of that of man. I 
have shown how either of these at- 
tentions may be taken by a thing, an 
idea, or a fact. I have also shown 
how either of these attentions is more 
apt to be taken by the thing or idea 
which is striking, new, or familiar— 
by the last, especially, when it is seen 
unexpectedly, in a new place, or with 
unfamiliar surroundings. The same 
is true with regard to the fact, so far 
as human attention is concerned. Is 
it true so far as the attention of the 
lower animal is concerned? Is the 
lower animal capable of an inference, 
a conclusion, a suspicion? The 
watch dog does not bark at just any- 
one, or does not continue barking 
when he sees who just any one is. He 
has suspicions of the stranger, and he 
has more suspicions and stronger of 
one stranger than of another. He 
ceases barking at the reputable 
stranger, to growl. He ceases growl- 
ing at the vagabond, to bite. Is 
there not the involution here, in the 





regard of the taking of the dog’s at- 
tention, of fact as well as of thing and 
idea? Here it should seem that man 
and his lower brother are essentially 
at one. 

But are they at one in the regard 
of the ability to control attention to 
some extent? I might take an illustra- 
tion in answering this question from 
my at present passing experience. It 
is a hot morning. The birds are sing- 
ing. Would I be pounding away on 
my typewriter had I not some power 
to control my attention—were it as 
much beyond my control as the wind, 
the tide, or the bit of tissue paper in 
the whirlwind which is troubling the 
dust on the road? Should I stop to 
amuse myself by teaching a dog a new 
trick, would I not see from the ex- 
pression of his eyes that he was try- 
ing to grasp the idea which I was 
trying to convey from my mind to 
his? And could that be were he not 
centering his attention to grasp the 
idea? And can attention be centred 
independently of an exercise of will? 

Back of the attention of this dog 
may be active, fear of the rod, loVe 
of the master, or interest in the idea! 
True! And one or all of these forces 
might govern his attention—as fear 
of not having copy in when the printer 
is ready for it, or love of the printer’s 
devil, or interest in my subject, or all 
of these forces, may be keeping me at 
work this morning. But, in each case, 
it seems to me that there is a trace of 
the activity of will. And-I am insist- 
ing on no more than that trace. And 
I admit that there may be less of it 
in the case of the dog which I have 
imagined than in my case. For upon 
him is the influence of the teacher. I 
am glad of this. For it shows that 
his. attention is directable—which 
enables me to say that his attention, 
in common with that of man, is sen- 
sitive to each of the three great in- 
fluences—thing, idea, or fact, and 
will, and the teacher. 
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The importance of attention to man, 
to the lower animal, or to man in his 
relations with the lower animal, or to 
the lower animal in its relations to 
man, cannot be exaggerated. By at- 
tention the thing, the idea, the fact, is 
clarified and distinctified. Reatten- 
tion has the same effects, though its 
result is never the same, in every de- 
tail, as that of the primal attention. 
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The Professor in Greek said that the 
oftener a form is looked up the more 
certainly it is remembered. Through 
real, and protracted, and repeated at- 
tention, a thing, an idea, a fact be- 
comes a part of one’s mental wealth. 
Attention lies at the heart of the un- 
folding, reach and grasp of every 
mind, and of every heart, no matter 
on what plane they may exist. 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mitter, M. D. 


GLass AS A DRESSING FoR WounpDs. 

“Dr. Aymerd, a London physician, 
has discovered that a piece of smooth 
glass clapped on a wound is the best 
dressing in the world. He advocates 
abolishing lint altogether, and apply- 
ing pieces of carbolized window glass. 
Not only do the wounds heal quickly 
and with less scars, but both doctors 
and patients are fascinated by watch- 
ing the healing processes through the 
glass without the usual painful re- 
moyal of the lint.” 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

“A well-known dentist of San 
Francisco has discovered a _ real 
method of making dentistry painless. 
His invention throws an ether spray 
against the particular tooth to be 
worked upon. The evaporation of the 
ether, as is well known, will freeze 
almost any substance in a short time, 
and in less than a minute the tooth 
becomes numb and senseless. The 
dentist can pick and drill as roughly 
as he pleases, while the patient listens 
complacently to the racket. A drop 
of perfume mixed with the ether dis- 
guises the smell, so offensive to many 
people.” 

A Deapty BLow To Raw Foop Fap- 
pists, DANGEROUS MICROBES. 

Prof. Elie Metchnikoff of Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, in an article, “Why 
We Grow Old,” in the American of 
January 7th, says: 


“The microbes capable of inducing 
putrefaction are among the most dan- 
gerous. Now, these microbes have 
bitter enemies in other microbes, es- 
pecially in those that set up the fer- 
mentation of sugars and produce lac- 
tic acid. Are there no means of ac- 
climatizing such microbes within our 
digestive tube in order to combat with 
their aid intestinal putrefaction? 

“Bacteriological researches have 
shown that many microbes, even when 
taken in very large quantities, perish 
in the intestines of man and of ani- 
mals. Thus, for example, the vibrio 
of cholera, that dread agent of Asiatic 
cholera, has many times been swal- 
lowed with impunity by various per- 
sons. Its destruction was so complete 
that it was impossible to find it again 
in the alimentary waste. Schutz in- 
troduced directly into the small intes- 
tine of dogs a quantity of vibrios 
which he saw soon after had disap- 
peared. The same phenomena were 
observed in chickens, the microbes be- 
ing destroyed in their digestive tubes. 

“To sow useful microbes within our 
digestive tube is not sufficient. It is 
also necessary to prevent the introduc- 
tion of injurious ones. With this end 
in view we should avoid, as much as 
possible, uncooked foods that serve as 
vehicles for all sorts of microbes. In 
spite of the washing of vegetables and 
fruits, such as salads, radishes, straw- 
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berries, cherries and others, they are 
yet contaminated with dust soil, ma- 
nure and fecal matters. Now, these 
often contain injurious microbes and 
eggs of animal parasites. Dr. Bien- 
stock found in the earth of his straw- 
berry beds tetanic spores, which he 
found would be destroyed in his own 
digestive tube when a little of that 
earth was swallowed. But we must 
not count too much on the antimi- 
crobic power of our intestines, and it 
is much more prudent not to use these 
vegetables and fruits until they are 
cooked—that is to say, until after the 
destruction of all or a large part of 
the microbes that they contain. This 
measure, together with the use of wa- 
ter that has been boiled, will prevent, 
once for all, the penetration into our 
body of wild microbes whose injurious 
effects cannot be denied.” 

Raw OysTERS AND TyPHOID FEVER 

GERMS. 

The Sunday American of Dec. 8th 
contains nearly a whole page of facts 
concerning typhoid fever germs in 
oysters. The following is the intro- 
duction of the subject. It stands peo- 
ple in hand to keep oysters and clams 
out of the stomach. It is at the risk 
of life that they are swallowed. He 
says: 

“Harold Vanderbilt almost died last 
week at Harvard College from ty- 
phoid fever—he swallowed the germs 
in a plate of raw oysters. 

“Young Robert S. Bradley, Jr., of 
the fashionable Back Bay set in Bos- 
ton, has just died of typhoid—he swal- 
lowed the germs in a plate of, raw oys- 
ters. 

“Miss Cecilia Stackpole, of Beacon 
street, in the same set, has just past 
the crisis in typhoid—she swallowed 
the germs in a plate of raw oysters. 

“Brigadier-General Hugh Bancroft, 
a son of General W. A. Bancroft, is 
dangerously ill from typhoid—he 
swallowed the germs in a plate of raw 
oysters. 
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“Fred Sage and Leonard Pierce, 
servants of the Myopia Hunt Club, 
are in hospitals suffering from ty- 
phoid—they swallowed the germs in a 
plate of raw oysters. 

“And all these people sat down to 
the same dinner at the same time, ex- 
cept the servants, who ate later, and 
all ate from the same lot of raw oys- 
ters—it was at the Hunt Club dinner 
of the fashionable Myopia Club, of 
Boston, on October It. 

“This little dinner at this Boston 
club is of widespread national im- 
portance because it teaches a lesson 
that everybody ought to learn from 
Maine to California—that oysters and 
clams are a fruitful source of typhoid 
fever. And the reader of this page, 
who realizes what sort of breeding 
place many of the oysters come from, 
will wonder that the typhoid outbreak 
every fall (when the oyster season 
opens) is not greater. 

“The Metropolitan Sewage Com- 
mission and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York City have spent 
several years in testing and examin- 
ing the waters and oyster beds of New 
York harbor and vicinity. They now 
report that New York harbor is in 
fact a huge cesspool, and that not one 
drop of its water is free from bacteria 
and undissolved matter from the sew- 
ers. 

“No less than 475,000,000 gallons 
of sewage are emptied by sewers into 
these waters every day, and the new 
sewers now under construction will 
more than double this already large 
sized river of poison. Out of these 
waters are taken each year 2,000,000 
bushels of oysters and clams.” 





Uric Acip as A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 

Dr. Alexander Haig, of London, 
might well be called the discoverer of 
the fact that “uric acid introduced 
into the system, or generated therein, 
is one of the prime causes of nearly. 
all chronic diseases.” He has been a 
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student of the question for over thirty 
years, and has written several books: 
one large book of nearly one thou- 
sand pages, several small books, and 
one on diet particularly, which is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

We have often quoted from the 
doctor’s writings and he is very lib- 
eral in allowing others to copy from 
his circulars. In a letter received 
from him, dated April 25, he says: 

“IT hope you will consider that you 
are free to reprint my diet notes and 
make any use of them you like. I am 
always pleased to give any one leave 
to do this should they think they may 
be of benefit. I am pleased that you 
have such a good opinion of them. 

“T agree with what you say about 
the matter, and it is certain that man 
is frugiverous and not carnivorous, 
and I feel that the opposite view has 
no foundation except in great igno- 
rance of comparative anatomy. 

“T must congratulate you on your 
health, strength and vigor at your age. 
I was unfortunately a weakling born 
and brought up to live on all the 
wrong food in considerable excess till 
I was over thirty. Had I been brought 
up on correct foods, had my parents 
only known what I do now, I am sure 
the result would have been very dif- 
ferent. I can only hope that my son, 
who was put on the diet at fourteen 
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and has lived on it fourteen years or 
more, will be able to carry the matter 
further and do more things which I 
have had no time and am not likely 
to be able to do. 


FACTS WORTH READING. 


Pimples are sometimes the result of 
indigestion and stomach trouble. A 
simple remedy to take, when this is 
the case, is a teaspoonful of sodium 
phosphate an hour before breakfast 
every morning. Of course, the diet 
must be corrected if results are ex- 
pected. 

A fever blister will disappear almost 
like magic if touched with a drop of 
sweet spirits of nitre. 

Nervous women should not talk too 
much. Excessive and _ enthusiastic 
talking wastes vitality. 

A teaspoonful of pure cream taken 
every night has been found helpful by 
some troubled with constipation. 

Do not forget the necessity of pure 
air, cleanliness and proper clothing 
for the baby during the hot weather. 

Cultivate the spirit of contentment ; 
all discontent and dissatisfaction bring 
age furrows prematurely to the face. 

In catarrhal inflammation of the 
bladder chloride of ammonium in five 
to ten grain doses in water every four 
hours will relieve the distressing symp- 
toms. 





HEAVY WORK. 
Mr. Younghub—Did you bake this 


bread, darling? 


Mrs. Younghub—Yes, dear. 
Mr. Younghub—Well, please don’t 


do anything like that again. You are 
not strong enough for such heavy 


work. 
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Some folks think they are lighthearted because they find it so easy to 


make light of the troubles of others. 


THE STUDY OF SALESMAN- 
SHIP. 

The American Institute of Phre- 
nology is the only place where the art 
of salesmanship can be properly stud- 
ied. Business men must get down to 
bedrock, and not deceive them- 
selves that quicksands are good 
enough for them. By quicksands we 
mean—methods which pretend to be 
scientific yet are in themselves not 
* thorough or practical, because they 
do not go to the root of the matter. 

We have a course for the business 
man which, if studied, would double 
his income and put him into the way 
of understanding his customers in 
half the time that is employed at pres- 
ent, to work out the same idea. We 
should have fifty clients to register 





their names at once for our -Fall 
Course commencing on Sept. 2nd, and 
even that number we should consider 
small indeed, if half the business men 
in New York alone knew the import- 
ance of the study and realized what 
they could get out of it. 

Carnegie Hall can be filled to its 
utmost capacity by people who want 
to hear one man play exquisite mu- 
sic, but Carnegie Hall should be too 
small to hold eager men and women 
who want to learn the best methods 
of conducting their business. 

We have courses in Physiognomy, 
courses in Salesmanship, courses in 
Character reading, which are adapted 
to the needs of business specialists, 
all of which are incorporated in the 
Fall course of instruction. 
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Finance is one of the great prob- 
lems facing the American people to- 
day. They have seen enough of trick- 
ery, enough of deception, enough of 
alluring prospects which amount to 
nothing. Now the business people of 
America and England want some- 
thing substantial to depend upon. 
Business methods that are reliable and 
vet methods that will yield quick re- 
turns. 

_ Phrenology is not fortune telling, 
but it helps to make fortunes. Will 
not some of those who have been 
turned into the right paths remember 
their benefactors and give or leave 
some of their fortunes to help others 
to climb the hill to success? If they 
will, no better object could be found. 


SEE YOURSELF AS OTHERS 
SEE YOU. 

“The mirror properly used is a 
great help to right living,” said Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox recently in the New 
York Journal, and we think she was 
right. “Most people,” she said, 
“consider it a mere handmaid of van- 
ity, but it is in truth a mentor if we 
look it squarely in the face and be- 
lieve what it tells us.” 


“To the young man it says, your 
eyes show the effects of late hours; 
your skin, too, proves your night was 
spent in other ways than sleep. Your 
mouth is growing sensual and hard, 
and the veins on your nose are en- 
larged. You are on the wrong road.” 

“To the young woman it says, your 
face looks fretful and dissatisfied. 
Your mouth is drooping at the cor- 
ners. You have lost the sweet ex- 
pression you used to wear.” 
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The study of Physiognomy in this 
practical way would do much to cor- 
rect dissipation and wrong living and 
the articles on the characteristics -of 
the face would have a double signifi- 
cance if people would only compare 
their own countenances with those 
presented as illustrations of various 
talents and dispositions. Many peo- 
ple have been doing this and have 
asked us what kind of chins and noses 
they had. 

Some men who see what has been 
taking place in their faces go away 
and ask a physician for a drug, and 
women seek the beauty specialist, or 
take a Turkish bath, hoping to re- 
move the effects of wrong thought- 
habits in this way. It is like trying 


- to cover up a facial blemish with pow- 


der. 

Mrs. Wilcox says: “It would be an 
excellent idea if, when we allow our- 
selves to feel cross, gloomy, bitter, 
critical, jealous or revengeful we 
would always consult the mirror be- 
fore the mood passed. We would be 
astonished if we did, and the con- 
sciousness of just what these moods 
do to our features might (would, in- 
deed, if we possessed any pride) start 
us on a reform at once.” 

She says she has seen the face of a 
beautiful girl turn into a plain, dis- 
satisfied caricature of herself through 
a life of selfish frivolity. 

She has seen the face of a brilliant 
man grow as hard as a stone mask in 
a few years’ time by his utter lack 
of sympathy and his suppression of 
every emotional phase in his nature. 
He worshipped his own intellect. it 
was his god, and he did not realize 
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how the lack of other qualities in his 
nature was changing his countenance 
from one of natural manly beauty to a 
flint-like hardness of expression, re- 
pellant and painful to the observer. 

The face of a great financier be- 
came in his old age, and long before 
old age, like a gimlet, sharp, twisted 
and pointed, with all human softness 
eradicated, and nothing left in the 
eyes but the shrewd, eager look which 
had watched for pennies through a 
long life. 

Let all begin to-day and consult 
your mirror as a truthful friend. Do 
not look at it merely to see the effect 
of your clothing. 
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Do not ask it how your garments 
fit, or how your colors become you, 
but ask it, “What am I thinking 
about? What is the nature of my 
habits? What are they doing for my 
personal appearance? Am I growing 
more sympathetic, more loving, more 
peaceful, more amiable, as, I grow 
older? Or am I becoming selfish, in- 
tolerant and sarcastic?” 

The mirror will tell you the truth if 
you ask it in all seriousness. 

The above is one of the best pieces 
of advice that has fallen from the pen 
of this gifted writer. Would that 


With Our Correspondents. 


W. A. C. Seaford asks “What 
faculties should we cultivate in hot 
weather, and what ones hold in 
check ?” 

The best faculties to live in this 
time of the year are Hope and Spir- 
ituality. Hope makes us happy if we 
are hot and tired, and Spirituality 
gives us imagination of the right sort 
to believe it is hotter elsewhere and 
we might be worse off. 

Never get angry this weather, so 
don’t live. much in Destructiveness, 
Combativeness and Firmness. 

A. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You ask 
if it is harmful to drink a glass of 
cold water on rising in the morning, 
as you have seen it stated that it is a 
mistake to drink cold water the first 
thing in the morning. 

We do not think you will find it in 
the least harmful, especially if you 
are healthy and vigorous. The water 
will act as a tonic, and take away all 
the undesirable accumulations in the 
alimentary canal which may have col- 


everyone who reads this journal 
would heed it. 
lected during the night. The drink 


of cold water will invigorate your 
system, and give you an added appe- 
tite for your breakfast. There are 
some people who are better for taking 
a glass of hot water before break- 
fast; others should suck an orange; 
but all healthy, strong persons would 
do well to take a good drink of pure 
filtered cold water every morning on 
rising. It has been our habit for 
many years, and we feel the benefit 
of so doing. 

E. M.—You ask us to explain the 
mental side of physical beauty. We 
have done so many times in previous 
journals, but our explanation has evi- 
dently escaped your attention. We 
would ask you, as you are a constant 
reader of the JouRNAL to look up 
what we have said to other corre- 
spondents. In the meantime, or for 
your present satisfaction, we will say 
that physical beauty corresponds with 
several attributes of the mind. A 
high head will give a saintly beauty ; 
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large Ideality will express itself in 
artistic comeliness; while a strong 
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social and basilar brain will often ex- 
press itself in physical beauty. 


Aids to Character Delineation. 


By HuntLey Carter, OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 372, 1907.) 


Next in rank the drawn and ema- 
ciated products of those harpies of 
the respiratory centers, the two in- 
jurious pressures. These are con- 
sumptives, the sufferers from lung 
disease, the misshapen, the dwarfed, 
the distorted, the asthmatical—all 
with befouled or badly dilating air- 
Fourth, comes a drab, 
colorless, unhappy group, touched by 
the somber tones of those destroyers 


.of the nervous center, the two ex- 


tremes of light. Such comprise the 
afflicted with skin and sight and nerve 
troubles, the lepers, the blind, the epi- 
leptics, neurasthenics and paralytics— 
those for whom the color-poetry of 
life has too little or too much signifi- 
cance, the embodiments of sub and 
super-sensitiveness. Then follow the 
erratics, the work of these disturbers 
of the muscular center, the two oppo- 
sites of electricity. On the one hand 
the hustlers, the prematurely devel- 
oped and aged, the excessive vitali- 
ties, all acting as though under the 
influence of an overdose of a power- 
ful stimulant. On the other, the dull 
and lethargic, the sluggish in brain, 
the heavy in look, the slow in actien, 
the defective vitalities, all acting as 
though troubled with a fulness in the 
head. In the one an excess, in the 
other a defect of motor power; in 
both a lack of body and mind con- 
trol. Last come the perverts, the 
handiwork of those disturbers of the 
higher sensory center, the two degrees 
of magnetism. Here the dangerously 
attractive, there the dangerously elu- 
sive; each exhibiting the undue pow- 


er, or inability to hypnotize; over and 
under- sexuality. 

Thus in this procession of changing 
groups the watcher sees bodies built 
up in the external way; he sees the 
effects of the builders upon man’s 
physical condition; he sees them as 
the primary factors of character ; and 
from this infers what the result as 
character is likely to be. He recog- 
nizes that proportioned quantity and 
quality of these stimuli tends to pro- 
duce harmoniously proportioned char- 
acter; that disproportioned quantity 
and quality seriously affect the struc- 
ture and functions of the individual 
and result in more or less defective 
character. He therefore concludes 
that character cannot be fully deter- 
mined without considering these stim- 
uli. Hence the need of a system of 
measuring off and recording their dif- 
ferences quantitively and qualitively, 
or till such a system arises, an in- 
creased power of observation and 
shrewdness in detecting and interpret- 
ing their surface effects, in those who 
seek to throw a light upon conduct. 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL Factors 1n In- 

FLUENCING CHARACTER. 

The six stimuli melt away and the 
result of their united labors, the com- 
plete organism, appears. The creature 
advances, impelled by two main mo- 
tives—self-preservation and reproduc- 
tion—and held by endless ramifying 
threads of race-life. All the instincts, 
all the desires, all the adjustments of 
countless generations bind and direct 
and control him. He advances, wrest- 
ing from the world of mystery and its 
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eternal factors just those elements 
which he requires and compels them 
to array themselves around him in 
obedience to some law or order of 
which the watcher is only dimly con- 
scious. 

Pressing close, like swift effect 
upon cause, come the six physiologi- 
cal groups. They are the creature’s 
component parts, and the responsives, 
as the watcher now knows. For he 
has seen them spring up in response 
to the six stimuli. So many taps of 
light’s hammer have called forth the 
organ of sight, with its miracle work- 


ing lenses and prisms, and so many - 


billions of electricity’s taps have built 
up a system of muscles with their ma- 
jestic powers of balance and endur- 
ance. Similarly so many taps and 
pressures of the four other factors 
have called forth the remaining four 
of the six systems, into which the 
body may be divided. 

Each part or system is preceded by 
its surface representative, the skin, the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the plate, which 
thrills to the impact of the particular 
agent that meets it, according to the 
period to which it is tuned. Next 


each part is seen in process of forma-. 
tion, and its elementary constituents 
appear first as a number of minute, 
self-renewing cells working independ- 
ently yet together as upon the struc- 
ture of some composite common- 
wealth, then as organs and vessels 
that slowly rise into recognition 
formed by aggregates of these same 
cells ; then as systems formed by com- 
binations of the organs and vessels. 
Thus by a cyclic process is construct- 
ed an unceasing machine called into 
being, shaped and constantly renewed 
by the action and interaction of un- 
ceasing influences within and without 
it. Close upon these elementary con- 
stituents of the physical structure of 
the machine come the processes of its 
structural activities, and the watcher 
sees the art and science of character 
building, as the biologist and physician 
see them, a science of body formation 
following simple and well-understood 
laws. 

As with the external, so with the in- 
ternal factors. Each performs a sepa- 
rate part and co-operates in the com- 
mon work of building up the body 
from within. 


A Bunch of Phrenological Whys. 


By Marion GHENT ENGLISH. 
(From “Power and Poise.’’) 


Why do we speak of a man’s “lit- 
erary brow?” Why not speak of his 
literary back head; his literary top 
head; or the literary width between 
his ears? Why do we speak of a 
man’s large expressive eyes? Why 
not speak of his large expressive ears? 

Why is it, that some otherwise ca- 
pable people, can’t learn to draw? 
Why can’t all artists use color equally 


well? Why are all natural linear 
artists wide between the eyes? Why 
are they not just as apt to be wide 
between the ears? 

Why don’t equally skilled musicians 
all reproduce written music, in exactly 
the same manner, so that when several 
in succession, correctly play the same 
selection, it sounds exactly alike each 
time, as if it were played by a ma- 
chine? 
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New Subscribers. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTO- 
craPpHs.—New subscribers sending photo- 
graphs for remarks on their character un- 
der this heading must observe the follow- 
ing conditions: Each photograph must be 
accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graphs. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two ‘should be 
sent, one giving a front and the other a 
side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


No. 857—J. W., New York.—The 
photograph of this lady indicates that 
she possesses a strong personality, and 
that she is able to do almost anything 
she puts her mind upon. This must 
have been proved many times in her 
career, and it will be evident as long 
as she lives. She is not one to give 
up or yield to circumstances, but will 
be more inclined to make circum- 
stances yield to her. Her forehead is 
broad and high, which shows that she 
is constantly working out ideas and 
planning out business enterprises, or 
is engaged in work that absorbs her 
thought and attention. It is not diffi- 
cult for her to take upon herself the 
responsibilities of a home and family. 
If she had been left with a number of 
brothers and sisters to support, she 
would have been equal to the task of 
not only bringing them up respectably 


and training them properly, but would 
have found ways to educate them as 
well. People had better not *“tread 
on her corns” or try to take advan- 
tage of her, for they will find out 
their mistake if they think she cannot 
mind her own business and carry out 
her own plans. Her sympathies are 
strong, and her domestic mind is very 
active. She ought to be in some pub- 
lic position, or married and settled 
down where she can assume responsi- 
bilities and direct others what to do. 

No. 858—E. W.,-Colorado Springs, 
Colo.—The photograph of this gen- 
tleman shows that he has a very fa- 
vorable organization to engage in an 
enterprising business. But there is 
another side to his character which is 
an aspiring one, and if he follows out 
the inclinations of the latter, he will 
teach and preach one of these days, 
and engage in public speaking. He 
has the desire to do good in the world, 
and will find ways for so doing, and 
were he to take up the study of Phre- 
nology he would be amply repaid for 
his mental work, for this subject will 
appeal to him and he will see that he 
will be brought in direct contact with 
other people, and by knowing all 
about himself first he will be able to 
apply his knowledge to others in a 
practical and scientific way. He has 
good perceptive powers, and can rea- 
son logically from cause to effect. His 
picture shows not a little ingenuity, 
and he will be able to apply this either 
to the working out of a business, or 
to some light mechanical direction. 


What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


Tue Fow ter Institute, LoNpDON. 
Mr. D. T. Elliott, Secretary of the 
Fowler Institute, is kept busy with 


Phrenological examinations daily, at 
No. 4 Imperial Building, and presides 
over classes in Phrenology for the 
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benefit of students who come to him 
for this purpose. The Fellows of the 
Institute unite once a month and read 
papers on Phrenological topics. 

~ L. N. Fowler’s and Fowler & Wells’ 
books are on sale at Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, where Mr. 
C. R. King will be happy to fill all 
orders. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy will hold its opening meeting 
Wednesday evening, September 2d, 
when short addresses on Phrenology 
will be given by the President, Rev. 
Thos. A. Hyde,-B.D., Miss Fowler, 
Vice-President, and other members of 
the: faculty. 

The musical selections will be spe- 
cially attractive, one number being 
the “Angel’s Serenade,” to be sung 
by Miss Henrietta Kahler, and ac- 
companied on the violin by Herman 


Hupfeld, and on the piano by Mrs. 


Hupfeld. Godard’s “Berceuse” will 
also be rendered by Mrs. Hupfeld, 
with violin obligato by Herman Hup- 
feld. This is the first time these 
artists have favored us, and we are 
anxious to give them a hearty wel- 
come. 

At the close of the meeting a recep- 
tion will be held for the benefit of 
students and friends of the Institute. 

Will friends kindly keep this date 
free and in their remembrance. 


THe BriTISH PHRENOLOGICAL So- 
CIETY. 


The British Phrenological Associa- 
tion held a meeting on June 2d, and 
another on June 16th. The first was 
a scientific, practical meeting, and at 
the second meeting Mr. J. S. Wake- 
ling read a paper on “Experimental 
Psychology,” and Mr. Nayler read a 
second one on “Purpose Phrenologi- 
cally Considered.” No meetings were 
held during July. 
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FIELD NOTES. 

M. Tope is continuing his Phreno- 
logical work at Bowerston, Ohio, and 
giving occasional lectures on the sub- 
ject of the Mind, also publishing his 
Monthly Era. We wish him success 
in every department. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, has 
completed his medical studies, and is 
continuing his phrenological work in 
Chicago. He isa remarkably able up- 
holder of the truth of Phrenology. 

Rev. George Savory is devoting his 
attention to Phrenology and literary 
work. His works on the marriage 
question are receiving enthusiastic en- 
dorsements wherever they go. 

Wm. E. Youngquist is continuing 
to spread the work of Phrenology in 
Sweden through his lectures and lit- 
erature on Phrenology. 

George Cozens has been lecturing 
in Linton, N. D. He lectured one 
evening to a large audience in the 
open air (which is a good idea this 
weather), on the Principles and Util- 
ity of Phrenology, after which he ex- 
amined the heads of several county 
officials, and the candidate for Con- 
gress, all of whom testified to the 
value of the lecture and the accuracy 
of the examination. On Sunday even- 
ing he spoke for the Rev. Mr. Wood 
(Methodist Episcopal Minister) on 
“What Shall We Do With Our Boys 
and Girls?” to a large and appre- 
ciative audience. He showed how 
Phrenology is the handmaid of Chris- 
tianity, and the good it can do in di- 
recting the lives of young people. At 
the close, the minister said how glad 
he was to hear the lecture, and many 
wished to shake hands and personally 
thank the lecturer for his remarks, 
among whom was the County Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

He has been lecturing in Hanley, 
Saskatchewan, Can. 

H. R. Denison, Phrenologist is 
now located at Milwaukee, Wis., en- 
gaging in his profession. 
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H. W. Smith writes from his camp 
that invitations from teachers of 
various organizations are coming in 
to lecture for them. We wish him 
success in his work. 

Mr. Daniel Vines, of New Jersey, 
has been interested in Phrenology for 
many years and is now an earnest 
student of the science. 

The Evening Mercury, June 27th, 
of Guelph, Canada, contains an in- 
terview with Mr. O’Brien. It says 
among other things that Mr. O’Brien 
is a native of Guelph, and although 
he has travelled much and seen many 
places he has always a warm spot in 
his big Irish heart for his home town. 

The Professor is a kindly, witty 
Irishman, the. paper states (though 
he was born in Canada), whose meth- 
ods throughout show careful study 
and deep thought. 

This morning a representative of 
The Mercury visited him. The Pro- 
fessor was busy for a time with a 
client, and in the interval his wife, 
Madame O’Brien, a charming woman, 
‘whose great talent as a soloist has 
been the theme of many flattering no- 
tices from both the Eirropean and 
American press, entertained the vis- 
itor with a lively description of the 
cities she visited while singing in 
grand opera, and in particular her 
debut at Nice. 


A LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY 
AND INSANITY. 
By Dr. HoLLaNnpeR. 

The neglect of the study of Phren- 
ology as an aid to the successful treat- 
ment of the insane was deplorable 
said the lecturer. The disease de- 
manded individual mental analysis, 
and a precise localizaation of that por- 
tion of the brain where it made a 
start; for which Phrenology was es- 
sential. Research had shown Dr. 
Hollander that injuries on the same 
part of the head produced the same 
forms of insanity. 
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The lecturer showed that fifty 
cases of injury to a particular locality 
of the brain were followed by serious 
mental depression and melancholia. 
One half of these cases were subse- 
quently operated upon, when the pa- 
tients regained their normal mental 
condition. Blows and falls on an- 
other region were followed by violent 
and homicidal mania, on another re- 
gion by kleptomania, etc., but when the 
source of irritation was removed, the 
excited faculty was restored to nor- 
mal. The surgeon and lunacy expert 
should work together, and in that lay 
tle guarantee for the success of the 
operation. 


“After long absence from your 
large family of readers, I now gladly 
subscribe anew for the good old 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. I enclose 
$1. 
“Can you give me the present ad- 
dress of Edna H. Swift, my class- 
mate, and the first lady student to at- 
tend the Institute? 

“Respectfully, 
“F, E. ASPINWALL, 
“Class of 1873.” 


CRITICAL EYE FOR BABIES. 


The five-year-old daughter of a 
Brooklyn man has had such a large 
experience of dolls that she feels her- 
self to be something of a connoisseur 
in children. 

Recently there came a real live baby 
into the house. 

When it was put into her arms the 
five-year-old surveyed it with a criti- 
cal eye. 

“Isn’t it a nice baby?” asked the 
nurse. 

“Yes, it’s mice,” answered the 
youngster hesitatingly. “It’s nice, but 
its head’s loose.” —July Lippincott’s. 


LIFE’S OBSTACLES. 
Anger is a bandage over our eyes. 
E. F. Benson. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. ) 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Medical Times,” New York.—One 
editorial is devoted to “Rabies,” and 
the article refers to a treatise entitled 
“Rabies and Its Prevention.” It re- 
fers, of course, to the law that is en- 
forced obliging dogs to be muzzled, 
and stray dogs to be shot, if not muz- 
zled or leashed. Another editorial is 
on “Scientific Nutrition Simplified,” 
which refers to Mr. Goodwin Brown’s 
book on the above subject. It says 
that “the work is a condensed exposi- 
tion for everybody of the theories and 
discoveries of ittenden, Fletcher 
and others.” 


———-___________ | 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, Ohio.—Has monthly an article 
by M. Tope, the editor; which is al- 
ways inspiring and interesting. One 
article is on “Different Views.” 

“The Character Builder,” Salt Lake 
City, Utah—Has always something 
interesting for the family and on edu- 
cationary topics, such as the building 
up of character, as well as health 
items. 

“The Phrenologist,” London, Eng. 
—The June and July number con- 
tains a report of the May meeting of 
the British Phrenological Society, 
London. One article is on “A Special 
Memory for Dates, ” which is an ac- 
count of a man’s head who possessed 
a particular talent for remembering 
dates, an article about whom appeared 
recently in the Review of Reviews. 
Mr. Webb, the article states, has 
made a number of measurements of 
this man’s head with the tape and cali- 

ers. 

“The School Physiology Journal,” 
Boston, Mass.—Contains ‘an enage 
article on “Cigarette Smoking,” b 
D. Crothers, and another on “An 
lish Physician on the Tobacco Habit,” 
by R. Brudenell Carter, M.D. There 
are several beautiful illustrations in 
the June issue. 

“The New York Magazine of Mys- 
teries,” New York.—Has a de- 
voted to health. Another article is on 
“The Power of Silence.” There is a 
picture of the Bishop of London. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


‘“Psychology and Higher Life.” 
By W. A. McKeever. Publishers, 
Crane & Co., Topeka. 


This is a very interesting book on 
a subject that should be of interest to 
all. The language used is of the sim- 
plest and can be appreciated by schol- 
ars of the grammar grade. This is the 
more remarkable, as books of this 
character are as a rule clothed in 
language hard. to understand, except 
to the initiated. 


The articles on love-making and 
auto-suggestion are the best portions 
of the work; but would have been 
more instructive if the author had 
made use of the principles of Phre- 
nology. Phrenology is the founda- 
tion of Psychology and it is hoped 
that the day is not far distant when it 
will be taught in all our public schools. 


7 CoNnsTANTINE F, McGurre, M.D. 


“The Connecting Link; or, Ladder 
Between the Visible and Invisible 
Worlds.” - By Bascom Arlington 
Simpson. 

We have heard much about the 
missing link, but here we have a book 
that has for its title “The Connecting 
Link.” Its purpose is to show that 
there is a ladder between the visible 
and invisible world, or the way out 
-of darkness by the key to the natural 
laws of God, by the use of tempera- 
mentolo that will enlighten the 
world. It is a closely written book of 
314 pages, written in the form of let- 
ters, the first being an introduction to 
' temperaments. The second letter is 
to an ungodly world; the third letter 
is to a dead world. The writer cer- 
tainly has a message to deliver and 
has delivered it in the above work. 


“The Sexual Instinct; Its Use and 
Dangers as Affecting Heredity and 
Morals.” By James Foster Scott. 
Published by E. B. Treat & Co., New 
York. Price, $2.00. 


This is a book of considerable im- 
portance. It is a ‘work of 465 pages, 
and is illustrated, which makes the 
work more valuable. It is a work that 
has received almost universal ap- 
proval from the medical, religious and 
lay press, and the writer has received 
encouragement from many medical 
men from one end of the country-to 
the other, who are apparently in har- 
mony with the teachings of the book. 
The work contains much plain talk- 
ing, and the justification will be found 
in the body of the work. The object 
of the writer is to make his readers 
understand their ignorance and to 
enable them to perceive it so that they 
may have it not. The design of the 
book is to furnish the non-profes- 
sional man with a sufficiently thor- 
ough knowledge of matters pertaining 
to the sexual sphere which he cannot 
afford to be without. It has also been 
the endeavor of the writer to avoid 
generalization, vagueness and indefi- 
niteness, and to truthfully present 
physical and ethical facts. He has 
avoided making any statements of 
facts which he believes to be debat- 
able, and has formulated nothing 
which he fears to present to the tests 
of time or criticism. One chapter is 
on “The Physiology of the Sexual 
Life”; another on “The Proper Cal- 
culation of the Consequence of Im- 
purity from the Personal Standpoint.” 
Its fourteen chapters are full of 
strong and positive arguments in 
favor of nobility of life and purity of 
living. 
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“The Riddle of Personality.” By 
H. Addington Bruce. Published by 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. Price 
$1.50. 

A large part of this book appeared 
in the pages of Appleton’s magazine, 
the editors of which shared with the 
writer the belief that there was a 
lively desire for information concern- 
ing the discoveries made by those 
whose special endeavor has been to 
throw scientific light on the nature 
and possibilities of human personality. 
In carrying out this idea, letters of 
commendation were received from 
various parts of the world, and signi- 
ficantly enough, the majority of these 
related to the articles which dealt with 
the curative results attained by inves- 
tigators who desired to put their dis- 
coveries to practical use for the bene- 
fit of humanity. This was gratifying 
to the writer, because it had long been 
his conviction that lack of knowledge 
is the only real obstacle to general 
acceptance of the gifts which scien- 
tific exploration of personality holds 
out to mankind. Some of the most 
interesting chapters of the book are 
on the following topics: “The Early 
Phases of the Problem’; “The 
Subliminal Self”; “Pioneers of 
France in the New World”; “The 
Evidence for Survival”; “Hypnotism 
and the Drink Habit”; and “Spirit- 
ism and Telepathy.” The last chap- 
ter, “Hints for Further Reading,” 
contains much useful information for 
readers who wish to give the subject a 
further study. 

“Where Knowledge Fails.” By 
‘Earl Barnes. Published by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the second of the “Art of 
Life” Series, edited by Edward How- 
ard Griggs. It contains an introduc- 
tion by the editor, who says that it is 
the aim of this series to bring to- 
gether chapters of vital thinking on 
the inimediate problems men and 
women must face in the supreme art 
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of living. The basic one of these, 
upon which all others rest, is the prob- 
lem of faith or religion. What one 
ultimately believes and feels about 
one’s relation to the universe, finds 
expression in every deed. He points 
out the limitations of both knowledge - 
and faith and speaks of them as inter- 
dependent upon each other. He clears 
the way for believers to accept the 
progress of science and for scholars 
to embrace a satisfying faith. Mr. 
Barnes’s style is analytical, clear- 
sighted and reasonable. He looks on 
all sides of a question, and gives his 
opinion in a sound and practical way. 

“Thought Vibration; or, The Law 
of Attraction in the Thought World.” 
By William Walker Atkinson. Pub- 
lished by New Thought Publishing 
Co., Caxton Building, Chicago. Price, 
$1.00. 

This writer is well known to the 
readers of New Thought literature, 
and needs no introduction in the pres- 
ent article. His former books have 
been on “Thought Force in Business 
and Everyday Life’; “The Law of 
the New Thought” ; “Nuggets of the 
New Thought,” etc. In the present 
work some of the attractive thoughts 
expressed are “Thought Waves and 
Their Power of Reproduction”; “A 
Talk About Mind”; “Mind Build- 
ing’; “The Secret of the Will’; 
“How to Become Immune to Injuri- 
ous Thought Attraction”; “The Law 
of Mental Control”; “The Psychol- 
ogy of the Emotions”; all of which 
subjects are treated in an original and 
forceful way. The book is well print- 
ed in large type, and contains 112 
pages, and is sure to sell well. 

“Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” An ~ 
introduction to Mental Science. By 
E. W. Scripture, Ph.D., M.D., for- 
merly of Yale University. Published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.75. 

This is a work which stands as an 
introduction to Mental Science, and 
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has met with such success that a sec- 
ond and revised edition has been 
necessary. Professor Scripture pro- 
ceeds to unfold the mysteries fath- 
omed by modern psychological meth- 
ods in a most direct and lucid manner. 
He accomplishes brevity without epi- 
tomizing or crowding facts so hard 
and close upon one another that the 
mind of the reader is fatigued. Out 
of the fund of common conditions and 
experiences, “he has deducted many 
truths about ourselves that are far 
stranger than fiction. The book is a 
clear and orderly treatment of mental 
processes, and the chief charm of the 
volume at hand is the crisp, clean-cut 
and direct statements of what has 
been discovered in this field. He 
might easily have introduced a little 
Phrenological light into his chapter on 
“Memory,” which would have ac- 
counted for the various kinds of 
memory that the mind possesses. In 
his last chapter he compares the old 
and new Psychology, and if he had 
cared to do so he could have shown 
his readers that modern scientists and 
experimenters are working along the 
very same line that Gall and Spurz- 
heim traveled years ago, and are prov- 
ing that there are motor centers which 
correspond to the localization theory 
of Gall and his followers. 

“The Boy Geologist at School and 
in Camp.” By Edwin J. Houston, 
Ph.D. With illustrations by Herbert 
Pullinger. Cloth, 320 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Publishers: Henry Altemus 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

There are two reasons why this 
book will interest the reading public. 
First, the story itself and information 
gained from its reading, and, second, 
the eminence among scientific men of 
its author. The scene is laid in a 
large boarding house, perhaps near 
Philadelphia, and the plot revolves 
about a number of healthy boys of the 
school, one of whom is especially 
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interested in geology and another in 
chemistry. The story of the adven- 
tures of these boys, just arrived at a 
period when they take a delight in the 
studies that are later to form their 
life-work, is full of movement and en- 
tertainment for all young readers. 
The author states in the preface “that 
while reading the story and endeavor- 
ing to understand some of the difficul- 
ties of the ‘boy geologist’ and his 
companions, the readers will uncon- 
sciously gain no little information on 
this branch of natural science.” 


“Self-Healing by Thought Force.” 
By William Walker Atkinson. Cloth, 
QI pages. Price, 50 cents. Publish- 
ers: The Library Shelf, 1299 Farwell 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


This work is a series of six lessons 
on the following subjects. The Heal- 
ing Force—First Self-Treatment for 
Equalizing the Circulation; How to 
Build up the Organs of Nutrition— 
Self-Treatment for Stomach Trou- 
bles; Constipation, Cause and Effect 
—Self-Treatment for Constipation ; 
The Special Physical Weakness of 
Woman—Self-Treatment for Female 
Troubles; Nervousness, the American 
Disease—Self-Treatment for Ner- 
vousness, Insomnia, etc.; Method of 
Self-Healing ; Epilogue, a Resume of 
Principles. 


“The Mind Building of a Child.” 
By William Walker Atkinson. Pa- 
per, 81 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

This work presents practical New 
Thought for use in rearing our little 
ones. It is divided in six parts as 
follows: The Two-Edge Sword of 
Suggestion; The Cultivation of Self- 
Reliance; Practical Education; The 
Religion of Health; A Working 
Faith; Prenatalism and Perfect 
Parenthood. It is a book for every 
mother and every father—present or 
to be. 











